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of precaution, and to meet contin- 
gencies. 

His (ipeech to the ambassadors of 
the Duke of Anjou, who had, before 
entered into a treaty with him, is 
in a .style not very fommon among 
sovereigns. " Tell your masierthat 
I am greatly displeased with him. 
He has broken his word. Is it not 
a shame for the son of a king, not 
to observe what he has promised and 
sworn. He was treating with the 
king of Arragon at the very time 
when he entered irito an alliance 
with me. That king of Arragon 
sen' ambassadors to me likewise, 
to treat of peace: -but I would not 
even see them. I know not what 
it is to treat with my enemies to 
the prejudice of my friends." 

The ambassa<lors departed veryill 
eaiisfied with the reception they had 
found. They had been commission- 
ed 10 offer him the son of the Duke 
of Anjoti, as a husband for his 
daughter : a proposal, that it was 
supposed would have been highly 
fldtlering to a prince, whom the 
sovereigns of Europe in ijeneral con» 
sidered as an adventurer. He how- 
ever thought of it muth more just- 
ly. " This proposal is intended on- 
ly as a fresh artifice : and in reality 
it is a mere mockery: an act of de- 
rision. My daughter is marriage- 
able : the Duke's son is not a twelve- 
month old. I intend to marry my 
daughter in my life-time, so that 
her children may be the comfort 
and delight of my old age." 

FREDERIC II. OP PRUSSIA, ANTD THE 
MARQUIS b'auGENS. 

The great Frederic was very apt 
to indulge in tricks worthy only of 
a scliool-boy The Marquis d'Ar- 
gens was a great favourite with him, 
and, after the conclusion of the se- 
ven years', war, with difficulty ob- 
tained-penuission to visit his relations 



in Provence. On this ocasion, Fre- 
deric took it into his head to com- 
pose a " Mandatory Letier from 
Mouseigneur the Bishnp of Aix, 
against those impious wretches >vbn 
called theniselve.s philosopnen." 
This he had printed, and distri- 
buted copies to all the inns on the 
road the Marquis was to travel. 
In it the Marquis was pointe I out 
in a way not to be mistaken, and 
was particularly excommunicated. 
The piece was well executed, and 
the Marquis was completely deceiv. 
ed by it. The alarm it gave a man 
naturally nervous may easily be con- 
ceived. He fancied he saw faggots 
preparing, to burn nit only his 
books, but himself He scarcely 
knew what step to take j wtien tie 
luckily discovered, that the wrath- 
ful prelate, the avenger of the cause 
of religion, was stvlei) bishop only, 
instead of archbishop, the title an- 
nexed to the see of A'S- This open- 
ed his eyes, and he guessed at once 
the hand from which it came. He 
wrote a very pleasant account' of 
the adventure to Frederic, in which 
he observed among other ttiings, 
that " the Devil, wlio no doubt was 
the author of the trick, had forgottea 
to look into the Court Calendar : a 
circumstance very natural in the 
sjiirit of lies ; .since, of all the books 
that ever were printed, there was not 
one that contained so many truths, 
as his majesty bad often observed." 
The Marquis, however, had no 
right to complain of such tricks, if 
the folioving story which is told of 
himself, be true. In his vouth he 
accompanied the French aiubassadoi 
to Constantinople. Desirous of see- 
ing the ceremonies of the Moham- 
medan religion, without going 
tbrou^ch the requisite initiation, he 
bribed the porter of the Mosq-u: 
of Saint ijophia, to place him in a 
little gallery, from which he could 
see every tiling, without dj^n^er oli 
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being seen . iliis trailery being on 
the west side of the Mosque, and 
the Tuiks -.ilways praying with their 
facet, toward the east. D'Argeus 
abustil hcs security in such a manner, 
as to keep hi< coudiictorin aO'.nstant 
tremor. Ai'ei diif rtinu himself with 
his (Vij^l;-, h.' piilifcdout oi his pocket 
a bottle of wine and a slice of ham, 
and told him, if he did not eat one, 
and drink the other, he would make 
such a noise as should discover them. 
Having thus the fear of death before 
his eyes, the poor fellow was induced 
to break the sacred injunctions of 
his religion, even in its temple, and 
during one of its- most solemn rites, 
by eating the unclean meat, and 
drinking the forbidden liquor. It 
is added, that, as he proceeded, the 
horror of the crime vanished : and 
after the temple was cleared, he de- 
voured the last lnor^el of the ham, 
and emptied the bottle of the last 
drop. 

For ike Belfast Monthly 31agazine, 

CEItlARKS ON SYNODS, AND COUNTRY 
PSALM-SINGING. 

nPHE principal occasion of the 
-*- great distinction that was made 
between the Cler<.'y and the Peo* 
pie, between the Bishops and Pres- 
byters and also among the Bishops 
themselves, was their assembling in 
Synods to deliherate about a(!iiirs of 
comrjiijii concern, a custoin which 
began about the middle of the se- 
cond century.for it cannot be traced 
higher. By this means, the power 
of the clergy was considerably aug- 
mented, and the privileges of the 
people diminished, for though, at 
first, these bishops, or overseers, or 
presbyters, assembled in convoca- 
tion, acknowledged themselves to be 
no more than the deputies rf the peo- 
pie, they soon dropt that style, and 
inade decrees by their own author- 



ity, and, at length, claimed a power 
of prescribing both in matters of 
faith and discipline. Synods, and 
particularly Presbyterian ones, have, 
of late years, exerted little of this 
power, because their revenues were 
chiefly dependent upon the people. 
Whenever they get separate funds 
to manage and dispose of, then they 
becoiiie lordly, and self-ini[)0!tant ; 
then spring up minineria! parties, 
and parties in opposition; then the 
acknowledged agent of government 
takes bis seat on the trear^^ury bench, 
and draws from his pocket his list of 
determined voters; then a church 
govfernraent is put instead of a Pres- 
bylerian parity ; a sordid classi- 
fication is introduced among pastors 
of equal authority, and the laity is 
mocked with a form of beiug mixed 
with the clergy in the judicatories 
of the church. Then a new al- 
liance of church and state is esta- 
ilished, anil the inalienable right 
of private judgment, and the in- 
flexible resistance to spiritu»l autho- 
rity, the great pillars of Protestant 
dissent, are shaken to their founda- 
tions.. The civil magistrate, by his 
influence over the persons, interferes 
with the true principles of religious 
liberty, and the kingdom of Christ 
is in strict alliance with the kingdom 
of this world. The Protestant Dis- 
senting ministry were, and ought to 
be stipendiaries only of the people. 
if their stipends hecavne insufficient 
for their support, they ought to have 
collectively and individually made 
their first appeal to the people them- 
selves. Had this appeal been ineffi- 
cacious, they might have derived 
some excuse for applying elsew here. 
But, in the first instance, the nego- 
ciation was entered into with go- 
vernment, and the treaty, in all its 
parts, digested and ratified without 
the participation of the people, and 
scarcely with any knowledge on 
their part of its nature, its progress, 



